DAMIENS AND THE DOWNFALL OF D'ARGENSON
door to all save her intimates. Her friend, the energetic little
marechale de Mirepoix, who had so often given her sensible
advice, came in, and seeing all the trunks, exclaimed: 'What's
all this?' Du Hausset was undressing Pompadour and putting
her at ease in a chaise-longue.

'Alas, my dear friend,' replied Pompadour in dying tones,
'the master desires it, according to what Monsieur Machault
told me/

Then the marechale replied in decided tones: 'Machault
wants to be master, he betrays you. The first one to leave the
field loses the game.'

After an hour's confabulation she decided to stay, pretend-
ing to go in order to deceive her enemies.

Docteur Quesnay, with many apish grimaces, recited the
fable of the fox who, in the middle of eating with other ani-
mals, persuaded one of them that his enemies were looking
for him, so that he could take his share in his absence.

Pompadour stayed; d'Argenson and Machault were dis-
missed; and all the dear friends hurried back to congratulate
the marquise and to express hopes that this unfortunate little
incident had not tired her unduly. It happened like this. The
King, who by chance had cast a glance on the staircase leading
to Pompadour's suite, had first gone away from it and then
had been drawn back to it by that force of habit which was so
strong in him. He came in. To his intense surprise, Pompa-
dour received him with the utmost gentleness and did not
utter one word of reproach. He was grateful to her, as he
dreaded scenes.

The next day the marquise got into her post-chaise and had
herself taken to Monsieur d'Argenson, to the great astonish-
ment of her household. One of her spies had found a note,
written by d'Argenson to the beautiful comtesse d'Esparbfes,
whom he wanted to throw in the King's path. He had
rejected Pompadour's offer of conciliation through Bernis;
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